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wo UC-wide Committees 


Set to Adore Saxon on 


Faculty Layoff Procedures 


Over the last few months, two Uni- 
versity-wide committees have been 
meeting to determine what are the cur- 
rent University layoff procedures as 
well as what the procedures should be 
for Academic Senate members and 
non-Senate academics. 

One committee is charged with look- 
ing into the situation for tenured Sen- 
ate faculty, the other for non-Senate 
faculty. Neither committee has any 
authority other than to advise UC Pres- 
ident Saxon. 

For even tenured professors, the lay- 
off policy is not clearly stated, This 
is especially true during a large-scale 
layoff — or “disestablishment of units” 
in the words of UC administrators. 

Edward Blakely, assistant vice pres- 
ident for- academic personnel said, 
“For over a year, we have been plan- 
ning to update our layoff policies. Our 
policies say too much in some areas 
and not enough in others. This effort 
is a request for clarification of the pol- 
icies for displaced faculty.” 


Organizing Drives Around the State 


Looking around the state, Univer- 
sity Council Locais are active in many 
diverse ways that reflect campus needs 
for particular Locals petition 
drives at UCSB and Irvine . . . mem- 
bership drives and grievance hearings 
at Riverside . . . addressing the needs 
of lecturers at Santa Cruz .. . filing 
petitions to represent academic em- 
ployees at UCLA. . 


Santa Barbara 

“The petitions are continuing to 
come in. And in view of the large re- 
sponse in such a short period of time, 
we are very optimistic of getting the 
30 percent needed to call for an elec- 
tion.” 

So said Bernard Kirtman, chemistry 
professor and University Council ex- 
ecutive board member at UCSB, in de- 
scribing the drive that began in mid- 
April. The petitions Kirtman refers to 
are representational petitions carrying 
signatures of Academic Senate mem- 
bers. If the Local gains over 30 per- 
cent of the faculty signatures, an elec- 
tion to determine a bargaining repre- 
sentative for Senate members will be 
held at Santa Barbara, 

Kirtman added, “We are far ahead 
of the faculty association. They have 
done nothing on the campus. And from 
the literature they have sent out, they 
intend to do nothing but preserve the 
status quo.” 

Irvine 


The Irvine Local has just kicked off 


a petition drive aimed at Academic 
Senate faculty—similar to the Santa 
Barbara campaign. 

Dick Juberg, UCI Local president, 
said they have also been busy with NO 
on 9 educational activities and are in 
the final stages of circulating Tax Sim- 
plicity Initiative petitions. 

Riverside 

UC Riverside’s University Council 
Local is conducting a membership 
drive and organizing educationals 
around NO on Prop. 9. The union is 
also representing 12 English as a Sec- 
ond Language faculty who were fired 
by the University last year. The hear- 
ing officer’s decision is binding upon 
the University — a first in employee- 


employer relations at UC. The hear- 
ings began in late February and have 
required six meetings—with one more 
hearing day left. 

The University Council is demand- 


‘ing reinsiatement, back pay, and full 


restorations of privileges. The ESL 
faculty are being represented by Larry 
Rosenzweig, University Council’s at- 
torney with the California Federation 
of Teachers. 

Santa Craz 

At UCSC, tue Local is aiming its ef- 
forts at lecturers and their special needs 
within the UC system. 

“We've begun with a letter campaign 
and are following up with personal 
contact explaining the strength in or- 
ganization and the benefits of union 
membership. We’re holding meetings 
to investigate what should be in a con- 
tract for lecturers,” said Gini Matute- 
Bianchi, union member and professor 
in teacher education. 

“We've brought lecturers together 
to compare notes, and there are some 
terrible horror stories. The typical re- 
sponse is ‘that happened to you too! 
I thought it was just me.’ 


‘ouncil Moves Office Soui i 
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“There are no procedures to protect 
lecturers like there are for tenure track 
faculty. Some lecturers on this campus 
get leaves; others don’t. Some get let- 
ters of appointment at the last minute 
in August, others get notification in 
June. Some have been here for 13 
years and still have no benefits at all.” 

The Local is developing a clearly 
articulated declaration of guaranteed 
rights for lecturers—including griev- 
ance procedures, layoff and rehire 
rights, and peer evaluation. They argue 
that these rights must be well-defined 
and must be legal and binding. 

Los Angeles 

Shortly after the UCLA faculty as- 
sociation filed for a bargaining unit of 
Academic Senate members, the Local 
at UCLA announced that it will file to 
get on the ballot. 

‘Local President Jack Blackburn also 
said they will file to represent UCLA’s 
English as a Second Language facuity 
and academic employees at the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations. 

In both cases, Blackburn said they 
would file with over 50 percent of the 
academics signing the petition. 
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Part of the impetus for the commit- 
tees is the threat of Proposition 9, but ` 
Blakely said other considerations such 
as declining enrollments and financial 
effects of Proposition 13 brought the 
committees to action. 


Blakely pointed to the murkiness of 
layoff procedures. 

“Tt has never been decided if ten- 
ure is campus-wide, state-wide or just 
within one department. We've always 
been in a growth mode so layoffs have 
never been a problem.” 

Originally the committees were to 
report their findings by late May, now 
Blakely expects the reports to be com- 
pleted by the end of summer, 

The reports will go to Saxon and 
will offer the president “a series of al- 
ternatives.” Jn turn, Saxon will consult 
with the Academic Senates and a broad 
group of non-Senate academics, librari- 
ans, employee organizations, such as 
the University Council-AFT, before a 
decision is reached, according to Blake- 
ly. 

One faculty member who is on one 
of the committees. but wished to re- 
main anonymous said, “The University 
has no policy for what to do if lay- 


offs take place; they have a moral ob- > 


ligation for tenure but not a legal one.” 

The committee member added that 

this is a concrete demonstration of the 
“erosion of tenure.” 


In the past when a department was = 


closed down, such as the criminology 


school at Berkeley, tenured faculty. . cp 


were transferred to other campuses or: 
departments if they wished to remain 
emploved in the UC system, Blakely 
said. Now with declining FTEs, the- 
issue comes down to a question of de- 
partmental autonomy — does a depart- 
ment have to accept a “displaced” fac- 
ulty member from a program that has 
been abolished? 

A further question is what role will 
affirmative action have in determining 
which faculty members will be re- 
tained? 

Blakely said, “The committee mem- 
bers include women, minorities, etc— 
people who are directly concerned with 
affirmative action. They also have to- 
report to the University-wide affirma- 
tive action committee on their pro- 
gress as the report to Saxon develops.” 

But the committee member worried 
out loud, saying, “If we are not care- 
ful this could signal the end of tenure 
and the end of a commitment to af- 
firmative action. The committee could 
set up a mechanism that. absolves the 


. University of responsibilities to facul- 


ty and affirmative action goals. 

“We are very dependent on what 
the administration brings to the com- 
mittee in the way of information and 
what the administration defines as sub- 
jects that are out of bounds. For in- 
Stance, the administration has defined 
the determination of when a financial 
emergency actually exists as beyond 
the charge of the committee.” 

Joel Westman, University Council 


` president, said, “This is simply further 


evidence of the need for collective bar- 
gaining in the UC system. University 
administrators have to not only con- 
sult with a token number of faculty 
on these issues but must be required 
to act on faculty recommendations. 
The committees could simply serve as 
a sereen to allow Saxon to do what he 
pleases about faculty layoffs, and ig- 
nore faculty needs and affirmative ac- 
tion goals.” 
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Academic employees who are outside the Academic Senate face unique 
obstacles in even the simplest dealings with the UC system. 

For many of us, the nature of our work with the University isolates us 
from our colleagues; we have no ready-made structure such as the Academic 
Senate where we can discuss our mutual concerns and problems, let alone in- 
fluence their outcome. 

And as the University moves toward an era of collective representation, we 
are likely to find ourselves increasingly cut off from participation in the decision- 
making processes that directly affect our professional concerns and status. 

To guarantee an element of control over our work in the University, the 
clear choice is to avail ourselves of the opportunity for collective represe, ‘ation. 

Last February, the University Council-AFT took the first step to explore 
non-Senate members’ potential role in this new era. At Santa Barbara, the 
Council brought together representatives of non-Senate academics from the 
nine campuses. The meeting resulted in unanimity of opinion on the following 
points and a plan to move ahead on development of a program for non-Senate 
academics. 

— As individuals, even the most creative and secure of us feel powerless 
in dealing with administrative red tape and the complex bureaucratic nature 
of the University system. 

~—There are unique, specific problems relating to our own and other non- 
Senate academics terms and conditions of employment which must be addressed, 

—tThe University and especially academic employees must look to a com- 
ing decade of increased pressures and the probability of serious cutbacks. It 
will become much harder for us to function merely as we have in the past, and 
it will be extremely difficult to function as we would choose to. 

The Santa Barbara group therefore agreed that we must build a strong 
support system to deal with our concerns in a constructive, rational, and effective 
manner. And it is imperative that we take advantage of the opportunities granted 
to us through the recently in-place Higher Education Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Act. 

The Act offers us the possibility of gaining official recognition and par- 
ticipating in good faith negotiations with the University on matters affecting 
our salaries, hours of work, and the general terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

We urge you to contact the UC-AFT Local on your campus or one of the 
Council’s officers, regarding planning meetings and other activities designed to 
bring about the goal of representation for our classifications. 

An important first step for each of us is the completion of an “authorization 
for representation” form on this page. The form is confidential. It implies no 
obligation; it merely states that you wish an election to be held and you want 
UC-AFT on the ballot. 

We look forward to receiving your authorization and to your participation 
in setting the goals for future good faith negotiations. 


Gloria Busman 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 
UCLA 
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New Raps Hit Ag Extensiot 


Poor Management of Progra 


The University’s agricultural branch 
-— the Cooperative Extension Service 
(CES) — came under new attack dur- 
ing two recent investigations, 

Criticism is nothing new to the Co- 
operative Extension Service. Over the 
years CES has been charged with ra- 
cial discrimination, violations of per- 
sonnel rights, and a multitude of other 
impropricties; in the last six years, 
Extension has been audited by USDA 
and the Justice Department, investi- 
gated by the state Legislature and UC 
internal task forces, and sued by sev- 
eral employees. 

The two 
probed: 

—-CES’s administration of the Ex- 
panded Food and Nutrition Education 
Program (EFNEP), a federally funded 
program to educate poor people on 
ways to get the most nutritional value 
for their food dollars; 

~——continuing charges of discrimina- 
tion in the agricultural program. 

Nutrition program 

At a Los Angeles hearing in late 
April, a House Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing, Consumer Relations, 
and Nutrition threatened to cut off the 
program’s $2.2 million funding unless 
changes in administration were made. 

Calling it “probably the worst ad- 
ministered program in the nation,” 
Committee Chair Frederick Richmond 
(D-NY) told Jerome Siebert, UC’s as- 
sociate director of Cooperative Exten- 
sion, that “the program is a disgrace.” 
And after Siebert and other CES ad- 
ministrators spoke in defense of EF- 
NEP in California, Richmond replied, 
“Don’t tell me it’s effective! What do 
you think — Fm a fool?” 

From 1969 to 1979, CES managed 
about $19 million in federal funds to 
help some 111,000 homemakers in 18 
of California’s 58 counties under the 
EFNEP program. And as a director of 
the General Accounting Office testified 
to the Subcommittee, “Management 
controls at the state and local levels 
appear to be too weak to ensure that 
EFNEP is administrated as efficiently 
as possible.” 


recent investigations 
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I hereby designate the University Council- American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO —as my 
representative for the purpose of meeting and conferring 
as provided for in Assembly Bill 1091 (Government 
Code Chapter 12, Higher Education Employer-Employee 


Relations Act). 


The GAO investigative repo 
cized the lack of coordination W 
er nutritional programs, the lac 
propriate evaluations of effect 
and CES’s management and í 
tion of funds. 2 

Citing a nine-year average 
percent of the annual appropti 
carried forward to the succeeding: 
the GAO commented that these 
“funds which could have been us 
reach more families.” : 

According to the GAO repor 
though 43 percent of the target 
lation for EFNEP resides in Log 
geles County, the county received 
14 percent of the total 1979 
whereas the combined Tulare 
area with only 2.7 percent of po 
recipients received 7.7 percent 
funds. E 

The Subcommittee is expect 
begin considering recommendatio 
possible changes in CES’s admin 
tion of California’s EFNEP pro 
next month. K 

Charges of diserimination 

Last year, a task force appoint 
UC President David Saxon exal 
Cooperative Extension and found 
tematic and pervasive affirmatis 
tion deficiencies in CES.” : 

Now a new review by Umi 
Vice President Archie Kleinga 
again at Saxon’s urging, re-ext 
the situation focusing on question 
as whether the task force’s reco 
dations would solve the identified 
lems and, if not, what other steps 
be needed to implement a po 
firmative action program in Exte 

After a detailed review of m 
the same material covered by th 
force, augmented by description: 
provements which have been ini 
the concluding paragraphs of the Kl 
gartner report came down even 
heavily than the task force on tl 
ministrative inadequacies in CES. 

According to the Kleingartner re 

“This review has concluded: 
there are serious problems in ad 
istration of personnel and affirm 
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Please clip and return this petition to: 


University Council- AFT 
122 Cypress St., Santa Ana, CA 92701 
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Supervisors of Teacher Ed 


25 Years of Service Earns 4 


A grievance hearing on charges that 
iwo Supervisors of Teacher Education 
were unlawfully fired after 19 and 25 
years of University work has revealed 

‘much about the words and deeds of 
- UC administrators. 

Following exemplary service in the 
: public schools, the two were original- 
ly recruited to the University as career 
academic appointees with assurances 
that they would have permanent sta- 
: tus — then called “moral tenure.” Mor- 
| al tenure, their dean said, was equiv- 
alent to the tenured positions they were 
leaving behind for their new Univer- 

sity positions, 

_ Then after a combination of nearly 
a half century of work in the Univer- 
sity, the two Supervisors of Teacher 
Ed, Constance L’Aventure and Arnold 
Pagano, were given four months notice 
and terminated last June. (See Univer- 
sity Guardian, May, 1979). 

The entire grievance process has al- 
ready lasted over a year. And in the 
course of testimony, extensive docu- 
mentary evidence brought to light the 
employment status of the grievants and 
other senior Supervisors of Teacher 
Education as well as the University’s 
general tenure policies since 1920. 

As the Guardian goes to press, at 
. least one more day of testimony Is Cx- 
pected prior to the filing of final briefs 
with a hearing officer of the American 
Arbitration Association. The hearing 
officer’s decision is only advisory to 
the UC Berkeley Chancellor, but the 
grievants can appeal the administra- 
tion’s final decision to the courts if 
they are dissatisfied. 


“Moral tenure” 


Testimony and documents already 
in evidence at the hearing make it clear 


More Raps For 
Ag Extension 


Continued from Page 2— 


action programs in Cooperative Exten- 
sion that require attention. The evi- 
dence points to deficiencies at the state- 
wide level with respect to direction, 
delegation, planning and management. 
in short, the quality of leadership pro- 
vided at the statewide level has not 


been up to the magnitude of the chal- - 


lenges that face Cooperative Extension. 


“The task force found a pattern of. 


activity that had a ‘discriminatory ef- 
fect’ in Cooperative Extension. We have 
found that same pattern, but conclud- 
ed that its cause is not racism or will 
ful discriminatory practices, but the 
administrative structure and poor man- 
agement.” 

Kleingartner went on saying, “The 
Vice President — Agriculture and Uni- 
versity Services, and the Assistant 
Vice President — Cooperative Exten- 
‘sion appear to devote more attention 
to the operational details of adminis- 
tering Cooperative Extension than they 
do to providing policy leadership.” 

Kleingartner recommended that a 
full-time director be appointed for 
CES to replace the present system of 
shared responsibility between two di- 
rectors — James Kendrick, Jr., and 
Jerome Siebert. 

But in a newsletter issued after the 
Kleingartner report appeared, Ken- 
drick informed his staff that he and 
President Saxon have “chosen not to 
implement that recommendation.” 

So much for self regulation or in 
the words of John Gardner, “the priest- 
hood never reforms itself.” 


that in the 1950s and early 1960s, Uni- 
versity personnel practices were ex- 
tensively based on informal, non-writ- 
ten policies and customs. One such 
customary practice, no less real for 
being informal, involved the granting 
of moral tenure, a form of permanent 
status then usually granted to the non- 
professional academic ranks after vari- 
able periods of up to seven years of 
University service. 

As these cases demonstrate, today’s 


[onths’ 


permanent positions with other col- 
leges, but accepted the UC offer, spe- 
cifically because the University posi- 
tion was represented to them as car- 
rying a status essentially the same as 
public school tenure. 


® As a result of repeated requests 
by the grievants’ attorney, Thomas Sin- 
clair, the administration eventually 
produced a series of memoranda and 
other documents from the files of pre- 


“When I use the word,” Humpty Dumpty said in a rather 
scornful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean — 


neither more nor less.” 


administrators have clamped the lid 
on “moral tenure.” And they even 
deny the existence or legitimacy of 
previous long-continued, informal prac- 
tices and contractual commitments — 
even when they are attested to by 
memoranda and conversations between 
responsible high-level past campus ad- 
ministrators. 

The following are highlights from 
testimony already received in evidence. 


® Professors James Stone and John 
Michaelis, two former directors of 
teacher education at Berkeley and both 
still members of the faculty, testified 
that from 1945-1965 they recruited 
and employed Supervisors of Teacher 
Education who usually held tenured 
positions in public schools. These su- 
pervisors were employed as academic 
officers of instruction and were as- 
sured that they would have the same 
perquisites as other academic em- 
ployees regarding “retirement, tenure, 
salary schedule . . . merit increases 
and so forth.” 

According to testimony, this meant 
“the same kind of tenure that ladder 
faculty have” and such assurances were 
given to newly recruited employees 
with full knowledge and approval of 
the chancellors and the dean of the 
school of education. 

One of the former directors testi- 
fied to discussions of moral tenure 
with Chancellors Clark Kerr and Glenn 
Seaborg during meetings with the 
chancellors and School of Education 


‘Dean William Brownell. All of these 


individuals approved of granting per- 
manent status to supervisors. 


Supervisors had tenure 


As a member of a statewide com- 
mittee of the Academic Senate (the 
Spiess Committee) which studied the 
governance status of groups such as 
the supervisors, Stone testified that it 
was taken for granted by committee 
members that supervisors had tenure; 
the only question then was how to 
give them a voice in governance. 

In fact, Michaelis described a mem- 
orandum from Provost Deutsch (the 
title was later changed to chancellor), 
received during the period 1948-1952, 
which stated that the supervisors had 
moral tenure. Michaelis also recalled 
conversations with President Robert 
Gordon Sproul concerning the prac- 
tice of conferring moral tenure on such 
supervisors as L’Aventure and Pagano. 


® Half-a-dozen present and retired 
Supervisors of Teacher Education tes- 
tified about the circumstances of their 
recruitment and their decision to re- 
sign tenured positions elsewhere. Sev- 
eral had turned down comparable non- 


Lewis Carroll 


vious officers of the Budget Commit- 
tee and the administration, confirm- 
ing the testimony of Stone and Mi- 
chaelis. 

But current administrators and the 
University counsel chose to offer vari- 
ous alternative readings and interpre- 
tations to what appeared to be straight- 
forward statements. For example, many 
of the personnel forms of individual 
supervisors dating from the late 1950s 
and early 1960s had typed across 
them: “Permanent and Continuing 
Status.” 

Throughout the period in question 
these words occasioned no surprise, 
concern, or comment from the admin- 
istration. In the late 1970s, however, 
Berkeley Provost George Maslach uni- 
laterally declared these same individu- 
als to be simply year-to-year appoint- 
ees, subject to annual employment de- 
terminations based on programmatic 
decisions from which they were to be 
excluded. In the view of the adminis- 
tration. “Permanent and Continuing 
Status” referred to the position, not to 
the individual supervisor. 

When Provost Maslach was asked 
what the term “permanent” meant 
when typed on personnel forms, he 
answered, “I don’t know.” 


*“Misplay on words” 


It was, he testified, “a misplay on 
words. The individual can resign or 
retire or do anything individually, So 
where does permanency come in?” 

The provost denied that any super- 
visor had been given assurances that 
they had tenure or moral tenure prior 
to coming to the University; he added 
that he had never heard the concept 
of moral tenure used for any employ- 
ment. 


® Much questioning of the Provost 
dealt with what his obligation as a 
University administrator would be if, 
hypothetically, supervisors had been as- 
sured of tenured status by responsible 
University administrators. 

“I cannot twist my mind in those 
conditions because I cannot agree with 
the assumptions,” he said. But eventu- 
ally he maintained that it would be 
his obligation “to inform the individual 
of the regulations and how tenure 
could be achieved in an official fa- 
shion” — presumably even after twen- 
ty years of employment under the im- 
pression that tenure already had been 
granted. Maslach acknowledged that 
he knew of no tenured faculty mem- 
ber at Berkeley who had ever been 
laid off. 


But he maintained that University 
tenure in any rank is always subject 


' to decisions about programmatic need. 


The grievants had no argument with 
that contention but insisted that as 
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Firing Notice 


tenured faculty they should receive the 
same treatment, consideration, and ac- 
tual opportunities that other tenured 
faculty receive when programmatic 
changes occur. They also felt they 
should have had a choice in making 
programmatic decisions, affecting their 
professional lives, just as do members 
of the Academic Senate. 

® Evidence and testimony concern- 
ing employment commitments and pol- 
icies and practices in effect when se- 
nior supervisors were first recruited, 
seemed to come as a surprise to the ad- 
minstration, 

Despite abundant evidence that ten- 
ure commitments were made, the ad- 
ministration was reluctant to acknowl- 
edge such commitments and was equal- 
ly reluctant to admit that, even if they 
had been authorized and made, they 
should be honored. 


Self-serving obscurity 


The degree of self-serving obscurity 
in the administrators’ testimony can 
be clearly seen in this exchange. 

Question: “Are there any circum- 
stances under which you feel that the 
University would be bound by assur- 
ances of moral tenure from the high- 
est levels of the administration?” 

Provost Maslach: “No.” 

Question: “The University then is 
in effect free to mislead individuals and 
not honor their commitments?” 

Provost Maslach: “I think every 
person in our society is free to make 
promises that they cannot deliver.” 

Question: “Specifically, the Univer- 
sity is free to do so in your opinion; 
is that correct?” 

Provost Maslach: ‘Individuals are 
free to do so, but the University is 
something else again.” 


Bradfield Touted 
For Regent Post 


Dr. Robert Bradfield, an internation- 
ally known nutritionist and former nu- 
tritionist at UC Cooperative Extension 
services, has been nominated for ap- 
pointment to the UC Board of Re- 
gents by the University Council-AFT. 

In nominating Bradfield, University 
Council President Joel Westman wrote 
Governor Brown, “The appointment of 
Dr. Bradfield would tend to continue 
the direction of your recent appoint- 
ments towards human values as op- 
posed to the strictly material interests 
represented by appointments previous 
to your tenure.” 

Bradfield’s consistent support of 
strong affirmative action policies and 
his charges of racial discrimination 
within CES resulted in the Extension 
Service firing him three times. He 
charged the University with violating 
his rights and privacy, and he sued the 
University, eventually reaching an out- 
of-court settlement for a reported $95,- 
000. 

The Daily Californian reported that 
several regents support Bradfield’s 
nomination. 

Regent Yori Wada is quoted as say- 
ing, “I would personally welcome 
him,” adding that Bradfield’s appoint- 
ment would give the newer regents 
added strength on issues of affirmative 
action and the University’s social re- 
sponsibilities. 

Student Regent 


Hector Lozano 


said, “I would be happy to see him as 
a member of the board, 1 don’t think 
anyone would be really surprised by 
the appointment.” 
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Prop. 9 would close no loopholes, instead it magnifies the 
inequities that are already part of our income tax system 
less than 20 percent of California's richest taxpayers would get 
60 percent of Prop. 9's tax savings. 
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Prop. 9 would add $1.1 billion to Californians’ federal tax 
bills. By reducing state income taxes, Prop. 9 would also reduce 
deductions available for federal income tax—in essence trans- 
ferring money from state to federal coffers. 


Almost half of California's state revenues go to public edu- 
cation—IK through postgraduate. Cutting revenues in half, as 
‘Prop. 9 proposes, cannot help but destroy California's system 
of public education — especially higher education which has 
allowed Californians to achieve an excellent education no mat- 
ter what their economic means. 


\ cy SY 


Kopter 


Prop. 9 would make our tax 
system more inequitable, since 
the only taxes left to increase 
are sales and gas taxes—the 


Since 80 percent of state income tax is returned to local 
communities, Prop. 9's cuts would take away state funds for 
schools, fire and police protection, and the other community 


Vote 


services that are essential to a society. 


most regressive tax forms. 


on Proposition 9 on June 3 


PERB seni Unit Hearings Under Way at UC 


“Collective Bargaining is coming to 
the University. 


At Berkeley, the Public Employment 
Relations Board (PERB) is holding 
hearings to determine which employees 
will be in what bargaining units for the 
statewide UC system; over 40 organiza- 
tions have filed to represent UC em- 
ployees from Academic Senate mem- 
bers to police officers; during May, 
Berkeley’s Academic Senate members 
will vote on whether they want collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The PERB hearings began in late 
March with “phase I.” 

“The first phase gave the employer 
an opportunity to explain how the UC 
system works for all the petitioners, 
and the organizations had a chance 
to cross-examine University administra- 
ters and call rebuttal witnesses,” said 
James Tamm, PERB regional director. 
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“Phase I was completed in iate April, 
and phase H, the final phase, began 
April 29. 

For phase II, the hearings are held 
in four subgroups encompassing all UC 
employees. Hearings are held for: Op- 
erations, including firefighters, garden- 
ers, craft and maintenance staff; Police; 
Academic Senate members; and Pro- 
fessionals, including academic’ staff, Ii- 
brarians, researchers, lecturers, nurses 
and health professionals. 


At phase II subhearings, employee 
organizations that have petitioned to 
represent specific groups of employees 
present their justification for their em- 
ployee units. An employee organization 
must have gathered signatures from at 
least 30 percent of the employees they 
wish to represent to ensure that they 
can present their case at the hearings. 

If an organization has gathered signa- 


tures from over 50 percent of a poten- 
tial bargaining unit, another organiza- 
tion can “intervene” on that filing by 
submitting signatures from at least 10 
percent of the potential bargaining unit 
—~ and become a hearing participant. 


The subhearing for professional em- 
ployees began May 8, and is held two 
days a week. Tamm expects it will con- 
tinue for one to two months before 
completion. Then, as with all the sub- 
hearings, the hearing officer will make a 
finding which is sent to the three-mem- 
ber PERB Board. At this time, employee 
organizations may also submit briefs to 
the Board. The Board considers the in- 
formation and makes a decision; they 
are not bound by the finding of the 
hearing officer. 

Tamm emphasized that it is imposst- 
ble to estimate when a final decision 
will be made. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL AFT STATEWIDE OFFICE 
122 Cypress St., Santa Ana, CA 92701 
714 / 542-0101 


UC Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 
LeRoy Ortopan, UCB Library 


UC Berkeley, AFT Local 1474 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1966 
Alan Beais, Anthropology 


UC Irvine, AFT Local 2226 
Richard Juberg, Mathematics 


UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 
Tom Dublin, History 


UC Santa Barbara, AFT 
Local 2141 
Bob Potter, Drama 


UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 
Gini Matute-Bianchi, Teacher 
Education 


UC Davis, AFT Local 2023 
Jack Milton, Mathematics 


UC Los Angeles, AFT Local 1990 
Jack Blackburn, Institute of Industrial Relations 


University Federation of Librarians Statewide Office 
President: Phil Hoehn, UCB Library 

Southern Coordinator: Laura Nanna, UCSB Library 

Northern Coordinator: Anne Lipow, UCB Library 


At the hearings, the University Co 
cil is represented by attorney | 
Bezemek. Bezemek said the Uni 
was seeking large statewide units 
employees including academics. By 
the case of Academic Senate memb 
UC decided to accept campus un 
though for professionals, the Uni 
stil proposes a system-wide unit @ 
over 10,000 employees — inclu 
librarians, lawyers, doctors, non- ‘Sa 
academics. 


Also, the American Federat 
State, County, and Municipal Emp. 
ees (AFSCME) is seeking to repr 
a 10,000-member unit of professió 
including librarians. The Unive 
Council maintains its consistent op 
ition to the inclusion of libraria 
large unit of professionals an 
argue that a unit consisting exclusi 
of librarians will best serve theirin 
for collective bargaining. 

In the case of Academic Senate i 
bers the University changed it 
tion allowing a representational elet 
to move ahead at Berkeley. 

Several months ago, the Berk 
Faculty Association filed to repre 
the campus’ Senate members. 
some initial hestitation, the Unive 
willingly agreed to a campus unit, 
ing the process and circumventing 
need for a PERB hearing. - 

Consequently in mid - May, | 
ballots will go out to Senate faculty, 
election will be complete June 2... | 

After much debate, the Berk 
Faculty Union, University Coun 
AFT, chose not to challeng 
faculty association. 

A Local statement explained th 
sion: 

“Although the Berkeley Facul 
ion has secured more than enou 
thorizations to request a place 
ballot in the forthcoming clectio 
union will not seek to be includ 
consider it so important that th 
ulty selects a representative an 
votes for collective bargaining t 
do not wish to risk splitting th 
between two agents.” 


